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showed this same peculiarity which was so prominent in his practice at the bar.
Every contemporary student of Marshall's method and equipment notes the meagerness of his learning in the law. "Everyone has heard of the gigantick abilities of John Marshall; as a most able and profound reasoner he deserves all the praise which has been lavished upon him," writes Francis Walker Gilmer, in his keen and brilliant contemporary analysis of Marshall. "His mind is not very richly stored with knowledge," he continues, "but it is so creative, so well organized by nature, or disciplined by early education, and constant habits of syste-matick thinking, that he embraces every subject with the clearness and facility of one prepared by previous study to comprehend and explain it." 1
Gustavus Schmidt, who was a competent critic of legal attainments and whose study of Marshall as a lawyer was painstaking and thorough, bears witness to Marshall's scanty acquirements. "Mr. Marshall," says Schmidt, "can hardly be regarded as a learned lawyer. , . . His acquaintance with the Roman jurisprudence as well as with the laws of foreign countries was not very extensive. He was what is called a common law lawyer in the best & noblest acceptation of that term."
Mr. Schmidt attempts to excuse Marshall's want of those legal weapons which knowledge of the books supply.
"He was educated for the bar," writes Schmidt, "at a period when digests, abridgments & all the
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